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When we recommend Grecian archi- 
tecture to our countrymen, it is always 
with limitations, expressed or implied. 
Here is a picture of a mansion, such as 
we sometimes see in our travels, with 
many of the correct and noble features 
of Grecian taste, yet destitute of that 
propriety, that adaptation to our condi- 
tion, which alone we can approve. Such 
an edifice would be appropriate to a fam- 
ily of rank in Europe. It has the aspect 
of display, as well as of magnificence, 
corresponding with the state of heredita- 
ry wealth and nobility. We do not 
mean to say that we like division of 
ranks, nor that we like to contemplate 
such evidences of it, even in fine speci- 
mens of architecture. We intend only 
that such an edifice in Europe would 
have the advantage over one of the same 
kind on this side of the Atlantic, in the 
important point of being appropriate to 
the iastitutions of the country. 
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Let us consider for a moment what 
feature in the edifice above depicted is 
incompatible with our state of society, 
our order of things: what part of it pro- 
duces in our minds an impression ofa 
want of propriety. 

We see with pleasure its ample size, 
presuming that it is designed for a fami- 
ly consisting of many members, of hos- 
pitable habits and of ample means to sup- 
port it. The wide and smooth lawn in 
which we suppose ourselves standing, the 
shady trees with which it is tast fully 
planted, and the seats placed beneath 
their shelter, strike us with pleasure, as 
does the extensive green house, excépt 
that it is injudiciously brought forward 
to the line of the mansion; when it 
should be placed quite back, or at a dis- 
tance on one side. ‘The proportions also 
between the length, breadth and height, 
in the building, its doors and its windows, 
are such, in general, as true taste de- 
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mands; and its elevation above the 
ground with the broad carriage-way, 
stretching before it, adds a good effect 
to the view. But we should object toa 
colonnade, which forms so prominent a 
feature of an ecifice, and often covers 
almost the whole front. With a roof 
quite too small to afford shade or a shel- 
ter, at such a height from the floor, and 
entirely open to the storms, this is so 
evidently designed for ornament alone, 
that it has no pretensions whatever to be 
designed for utility. The very first im- 
pression of it therefore is that it was 
erecied for display ; and this is a feature 
quite at variance from all our practices 
and opinions, our taste as well as our 
judgment. And, as this part forms the 
most striking impression, being, as be- 
fore remarked, the most prominent fea- 
ture presented to view, it stamps the 
whole with a character inappropriate to 
the country. While we view this asa 
private building, these are the opinions 
we are led to form respecting it; and we 
think we shall have the good sense of our 
countrymen with us, so far as they see 
fit to give the subject a little attention. 


What family or what individual have 
we in our country, who would wisely rear 
avery stately edifice, of such size and 
pretensions? ‘The contrast would be so 
great with their recent condition, that 
the moral effect would be mean in pro- 
portion. At the same time, the instabil- 
ity of human affairs would direct the 
mind to look forward, and foretell a se- 
cond turn of the wheel of Fortune: so 
that the more splendid the mansion, the 
more striking a memorial would it seem 
not only of a past change, too recent 
to be forgotten, but also of a future one, 
too certain and too near to be doubted. 


There are other points of view in which 
it would be well for a projector to con- 
template his plans, before he proceeds to 
their execution. ‘The house of our choice, 
and stil! more the house of our construc- 
tion, must proclaim our views of things, 
as well as our estimate of ourselves. If 
we lay out our money on a showy man- 
sion, we practically declare, that we esti- 
mate display more than comfort, propri- 
ety, the enjoyments of society, or of the 
mind. If, on the contrary, a man of 
wealth retires to a neat and commodious 
dwelling, with such an exterior and such 
arrangements as indicate seclusion from 
the public gaze, we may hope, on enter- 
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ing his door, to find a library well furnish. 
ed and faithfully used, a polished mind, a 
benevolent heart. 

We are all displeased by a tawdry 
dress, and almost equally so by a very 
rich and splendid one, on a person of low 
character and mean manners. Though 
he may possess wealth, that is not suffi- 
cient to reconcile us to his assuming 
clothes worthy of a superior man. Even 
a very plain dress, if it be such as usually 
marks men of learning and refinement, 
would never be agreeable to us on such 
a person. The house which we would 
erect to dwell in may be compared with 
the garments we put on. It in some de- 
gree displays our views of ourselves and 
our estimate of things. Many a person 
may entertain a high opinion of himself, 
and a low one of his neighbours, who 
would have too much common sense to 
express it in words, or even to intimate 
it very distinctly by hisconduct: but the 
plan or aspect of a dwelling may hold up 
the same idea to public view, in a form, 
not less intelligible ; and it has this pecu- 
liar objection, that it is not easily char- 
ged. Indeed it is usually unchangeable. 


Although the period of splendid build- 
ings has been but of short date in our 
country, and is still greatly limited in 
space, we have already too many exam- 
ples of those reverses in families, which 
throw a mournful shade over the aspect 
of a mansion, reared by an ambitious an- 
cestor. Poverty pu's its seal on the ex- 
terior, or, like hermit-snails, strangers en- 
joy and display what was designed for 
the original possessor. 


Among the false ideas in architecture 
which at present wound the senses of a 
man of taste, those respecting the size of 
houses are among the most prominent in 
this city. Now that dwellings are no 
longer confined to single lots of twenty- 
eight feet front, or twenty-five feet, as 
most of them were a few years ago, since 
we begin to have them erected of double 
those sizes, it seems to be thought neces- 
sary to give them a _ corresponding 
height. ‘Then dignity of effect is much 
in vogue; to secure which the stories 
are made very high. It is not too much 
to say, that not only the convenience and 
comfort, but also the health, of many of 
our inhabitants are thus daily injured, by 
the Jabor of climbing stair-cases, made 
one-third or one-half longer than they 
should be. And how foolish does such 
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an error appear, how unreasonable, how 
injurious when we recur for a moment to 
the amount of labor and fatigue thrown 
upon those who have most frequently to 
mount to such heights: the servants, the 
children, the f eble, the aged, the decre- 
pid. How poor to them “must soon ap- 
pear the consolation, that the public look 
upon the exterior of their dwelling with 
admiration! But even this enjoyment 
is soon denied to most of them, and 1s 
perpetually liable to be taken from any: 
for a new mansion may rise beside or op- 
posile, when yonder man has accumula- 
ted a little more money. He has rivalry 
in his heart, it is now his turn, and he 
has only to instruct his architect to en- 
large a little the dimensions of the last 
and most magnificent model, and the 
thing is done. For the rest of their lives 
the occupants of the present house must 
labor up and down their wearisome stair- 
cases, with the sad reflections of the con- 
victs on the tread-mills, yet destitute of 
their consolations. ‘hey must feel that 
jit isa punishment; but neither calcula- 
ted for their improvement, nor limited to 
any term short of their natural lives. 

lt was not without compassion that we 
looked, in our foreign travels, on the lof- 
ty palaces of Europe, when we turned to 
the private apartments, and recurred to 
the fact, that nobility and royalty belong 
to beings of as small stature, as feeble 
strength and as precarious health as our- 
selves. But it seemed some apology for 
those who had condemned them to such 
prisons, that the object in magnifying 
them was not personal vanity, but pub- 
lic respect. How poor a service does one 
of our fellow-citizens perform, both to 
the public and to his family, when he 
makes, what is familiarly, but not inapt- 
ly termed, “a palace of a house !” 





An Aras Prince 1Nn Paris.—There ar- 
rived among us on the 5th of May, a real 
Arab Prince, Ben Mouza by name. Our 
new guest is a man of about 25 or 26 
years of age, of about the middling sta- 
ture, and with a countenance expressive 
of boldness and energy. He has hand- 
some eyes, black, and full of fire, an aqui- 
line nose, and thick lips like a mulatto. 
Upon each of his cheeks, near his nose, 
is a little blue tatooing, which is said to 
be the distinctive mark of the noble 
sheiks. His hands are large, although 
slightly emaciated. His costume, it is 
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said, is precisely that of Abdel Kader, In 
conversation he displays the most reso- 
lute and energetic character. ‘“ While I 
was fighting against you,” said he, “ if 
Marshal Bugead had fallen into my hands, 

I should have had him burnt to satisfy 
my rage ; now, after the cordial recep- 

tion given me by him at Algiers, | should 
suffer myself to be killed a “hundred 
times, rather than that he should meet 
with the slightest harm.” Ben Mouza is 
awaiting with impatience for the govern- 
ment to accept his services ; he asks but 
to be employed in the pursuit of Abdel 
Kader, from whom he has received the 
most outrageous affronts. Indeed, in 
the month of November last, the Emir 
sought to have him assassinated, and he 
only escaped by abandoning his women 
and his baggage. ‘“ Abdel Kader,” said 
he, with warmth, “is a traitor; you have 
given him powder, guns and cannon, and 
he has revolted against you. As for me, 
| will prove that those whom my heart 
selects, | can both love and serve. [| 
would have carried on the war with him, 
with men whom I had gathered myself 
and upon my own resources, and the 
hand that I should have tendered to you, 
would have been only that of an enemy ; 
but that could not be.” Ben Mouza is co- 
vered with wounds. His arms and legs 
are marked with scars; and his body in 
fact is nothing but a sieve, notwithstand- 
ing its sound appearance. His left arm 
is stiffened, and he still suffers much pain 
from the splinters which remain in his 
wounds. Pointing to these glorious evi- 
dences of his courage, he says with emo- 
tion, “my heart was filled with hate 
against the French, but with the blood 
which has run from these wounds made 
by them, my hatred has departed, and my 
heart is now purified.” Never has Ben 
Mouza quitted the field of battle to have 
his wounds dressed; many times had he 
been surrounded by ‘the Krench soldiers 
who have often had his horse by the bri- 
die ; and all his numerous wounds, with 
the exception of the one on his |: ft arm, 

made by a ball, have been received in the 
melce, man to man, and were caused by 
the éut of the jabre or the thrust of the 
bay onet.—SEL. 








Have the courage to provide an enter- 
tainment for your friends, within your 
means—not beyond.—SEL. 
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Joseph John Guener Esq. 


“For nearly two centuries the house of 
Gurney has possessed influence in Nor- 
wich. Joseph John Gurney, the third 
son of John and Catherine Gurney, the 
sister of Priscilla Wakefield, was born in 
Earlham Hall, on the 2d of August, 1788. 
A person of the same name, one of his 
ancestors, anda member of the Society 
of Friends, appears from the record of 
“the Sufferings of the People called Qua- 
kers,” to have been a prisoner, with sev- 


eral others, in Norwich gaol, in 1683, for 


refusing to take an oath. The Waller 
Bacon, of Earlham, who committed him, 
was at that time resident in the very hall 
which the descendants of the persecu- 
ted prisoner now occupy. The father of 
our lamented friend, an extensive dealer 
in hand-spun yarn, became subsequently 
a partner in the banking business. He 
was a man of active mind and habits ; 
public spirited and benevolent; and his 
house at Ear'ham was a scene of hospi- 
tality. The care of a family of eleven 
children devolved almost entirely upon 
his wife, who possessed an enlarged and 
well cultivated mind, witha refined taste, 
and high conscientiousness. As she died 
in 1792, her son Joseph was soon depri- 
ved of maternal care, and his yet infant 
years were committed to the intelligent 
and affectionate training of his three el- 
der sisters; one of whom, who stil! sur- 
Vives, supplied, as far asa sister could 
supply, a mother’s place; and another of 
whom, the late Mrs. Fry, had probably 
no small degree of influence in inspiring 
his mind with those principles, which she 
herself afterwards so nobly carried out 
into beneficent practice. During the 
earlier years of this interesting family, 
true religion had not the controlling and 
sanctifying power over their minds which 
it subsequently acquired. 

When the education of our friend ceas- 
ed to be conducted at home, it was in- 
trusted to the Rev. J. H. Browne, a cler- 
gyman at Hingham, about twelve miles 
from Earlham ; and it was subsequently 
matured at Oxford, where he had an ex- 
cellent private tutor, the Rev. John Ro- 
gers, a man of varied learning ; and 
where he attended the lectures of the 
professors, and enjoyed many of the va- 
luable privileges of the University, though 
without becoming a member of it, and 
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without subscribing to the Thirty-nine ‘nine 

Articles. He had an extensive ——— 
tance with the Hebrew and Syriac lan- 
guages, as well as with classics, mathe- 
matics, and general science. Attached, 
even in early life, to biblical studies, he 
had critically read the Old and New Tes- 
taments in the original languages, in the 
Syriac Peschito, and in the Latin vulgate, 
before he was twenty-two years of age; 
and he wes well acquainted with Rab- 

binical and Patristic writings. His early 
studies were pursued and matured in af- 
ter life, and all the intellectual wealth 


and power which they afforded, were con- 


secrated to the advancement of truth and 
piety in himself and others. In person 
he was tall, erect and manly; and his 
countenance, which seemed the bright 
abode of combined intelligence and good- 
ness, exhibited muchattractive loveliness 
in his youth. He was an object of ad- 
miration and attachment to his juvenile 
acquaintance ; and when we consider the 
sweetness of his disposition, his social 
sympathies, and his bright worldly pros- 
pects, we may cratefully acknowledge 
that his preservation from the powers ‘of 
temptation, was an evidence of the divine 
care and mercy. 


Some of his juvenile years were con- 
secrated to Sunday-school teaching, 
chiefly for the purpose of instructing a 
class of young persons in scriptural reli- 
gion; and some men of reputation and 
usefulness now in Norwich, were once 
children in his ‘ first day’ school, From 
that time forward, he was an enlightened 
and zealous advocate and laborer in the 
cause of popular education. The public 
school at Ackworth, as well as other 
schools, belonging to the Society of 
Friends, received his attention and sup- 
port ; and he composed, for the use of 
his pupils, “ A Plan of Scriptural Instruc- 
tion,’ which embraces a compendious 
system of Scripture history, doctrines, 
and duties. He was also a warm admi- 
rer and a liberal supporter of the British 
school system; and many parts of the 
country can bear witness to the liberali- 
ty with which he assisted in the erection 
and maintenance of public schools. One 
of his latest acts was to attend the annu- 
al examination of the British school, in 
Palace street, Norwich; and at the close 
of the engagement, a mapof Englandand 
Wales, which some of the boys had 
drawn out, was presented to Eee in the 
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name of the school, as a testimony of the 
respect and gratitude of the children. His 
affectionate heart was delighted with the 


cift. He thanked them all most heartily ; 
and, alas! for human plans and foresight, 
he kindly promised that all the boys 
should visit Earlham, some fine day in 
summer, when they might play in the 
plantation, and walk through the beauti- 
ful garden. “In that garden there is now 
a sepulchre!” 

Having, in early life, been brought un- 
der the influence of religion, he became 
desirous to be the means of imparting its 


instructions and blessings to others 5 and, 


therefore, after the usual preliminary pro- 
ceedings, he became an acknowledged 
minister in the Society of Friends in the 
year 1818. Asthe Friends distinguish- 
ed between teaching and preaching, he 
could consistently make previous prepa- 
ration for the former, and such discourses 
especially were exceedingly clear, well 
arranged, and peculiarly adapted to the 
occasion and the auditory. 

It was his habit, when travelling in the 
discharge of that ministry, to take the 
opportunity of going into general society, 
as the advocate and promoter of various 
religious and philanthropic objects. One 
of his earliest journeys, undertaken in 
1818, in company with his sister, Mrs. 
I'ry, was devoted to an investigation of 
the state of the prisons in Scotland and 
the north of England; the results of 
which were given to the public, in a vo- 
lume of well selected facts, accompanied 
with wise and benevolent suggestions on 
the subject of prison discipline. A simi- 
lar journey to Ireland was taken by the 
same parties in the spring of 1827, and an 
account of it was published by Mr. Gur- 
ney in “ A Report addressed to the Mar- 
quis Wellesley, Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land ;” in which he recommends a course 
prison discipline, the great objects of 
which are, ‘first, to prevent the crimi- 
nal from growing worse ; and, secondly, 
if possible, to effect in his character a 
real improvement.” Upwards of forty 
prisons were visited by them, besides 
the principal lunatic asylums, infirmaries, 
houses of industry, and other establish- 
ments, for the relief of the most wretched 
part of that ever afflicted population. 

Lhe friend of the prisoner could not be 
expected to become the enemy of the 
slave ; and the name of Joseph John Gur- 
ney will ever be associated with Clark- 
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son, Wilbeforce, Buxton, Macaulay, and 
others. 

His volume of “Familiar Letters to 
Henry Clay, of Kentucky,” describes from 
his own observation the benefits which 
had followed emancipation in the West 
Indies, and advocates therefrom the safe- 
ty and desirableness of terminating sla- 
very in America. 

The plans suggested and advocated by 
Sir Fowell Buxton on behalf of Africa, 
including the Niger expedition, gained his 
hearty approbation and his liberal aid; 
except indeed, “those vile guns” by 


which it was to be defended in time of 
need ; which were a sore trouble to him, 
and which was made him reflect and he- 
sitate for some time, before he found he 
could consistently support the scheme. 

It is scarcely possible for a man of in- 
tellizence and generous sympathies, to 
be wholly indifferent to politics. Joseph 
John Gurney, at all events, was not so. 
By education and conviction, he early be- 
came a staunch advocate of civil and re- 
ligious freedom, and, on many occasions, 
fearlessly asserted the inalienable right 
of man to think for himself. 

His visit to America was in 1837, and 
occupied three years; during which time 
he travelled through most of the northern 
states of the Union, and in Upper and 
Lower Canada. ‘The incidents of his 
journeys; the objects, natural, civil, and 
moral, which attracted his attention ; and 
the impressions made on his mind by 
America and the Americans, are narra- 
ted, in good style, in a series of letters, 
which though printed, and circulated 
among his private friends, has notybeen 
published. We extract a passage: 

‘The principal object which I had in 
view in visiting Washington, was the 
holding of a meeting for worship with 
the officers of government and members 
of Congress. My mind was attracted to- 
wards these publfe men under a feeling 
of religious interest ; and far beyond my 
expectation, did my way open for accom- 
plishing the purpose. Colonel Polk, the 
speaker of the representative assembly, 
oranted me the use of the legislation hall ; 
the chaplain of the house (a respectable 
Wesleyan minister) kindly surrendered 
his accustomed service for our accommo- 
dation; public invitation was given in 
the newspapers; and when we entered 
the hall the following First-day morning, 
we found it crowded with the members: 
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: of Congress, their ladies, and many other 

2 persons. Undoubtedly it was a highly 
respectable and intellectual audience ; 
and | need scarcely tell thee, that it was 
to me a serious and critical occasion. 

One of my friends sat down with me in 

the speaker’s rostrum ; a feeling of calm- 

ness was graciously bestowed upon us ; 
and a silent solemnity overspread the 
whole meeting. After a short time, my 
own mind became deeply impressed with 

the words of our blessed Redeemer, ‘ I 

am the way, the truth, and the life.’ 

Speaking from this text, [ was led to de- 

scribe the main features of Orthodox 

Christianity ; to declare that these doc- 

trines had been faithfully held by the So- 

2 ciety of Friends, from their first rise to 

the present day ; to dwell on the eviden- 

ces, both historical and internal, which 
form the credentials of the sospel, con- 
sidered as a message to mankind from 
the King of heaven and earth: to urge 
the claims of that message on the world 

at large—on America in particular, a 

country so remarkably blessed by Divine 

Providence—and, above all, on her states- 

men and legislators ; to advise the devo- 

tional duties of the closet, as a guard 

against the dangers and temptations of 
¢ politics; to dwell on the peaceable go- 
: vernment of Christ by his spirit; and, 
¢ finally, to insist on the perfect law of 
$ righteousness as applying to nations as 
‘ well as individuals—to the whole of the 

affairs of men, both private and public. A 
solemn silence again prevailed at the 

close of the meeting ; and after it was 
7 concluded, we received the warm greet- 

ings of Henry Clay, John Quincy Adams, 
and many other members, of whom we 
; took our leave in the flowing of mutual 
kindness. 
5 heavy burden which had been pressing 
upon me. In the evening we met a large 
assembly at the Methodist chapel, at 

Georgetown, a populous place, almost ad- 

joining Washington ; and the next morn- 

ing pursued our journey to a small settle- 
ment of humble Friends, in the state of 
Maryland.” 

In 1841 he went to Paris with Samuel 
Gurney, his brother in sympathy, as well 
as in relationship, to direct the attention 
of influential and official persons to the 
subject of slavery, for the purpose of ob- 
taining its extinction. During their stay, 


lippe.—Christian Observer. 


Thus was I set free from the. 
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THE STRANGER’S HEART. 


The stranger’s heart! oh wound ut not! 
A yearning anguish is its lot; 

In the green shadow of thy tree 

The stranger finds no rest with thee. 


Thou think’st the vine’s ow rustling leaves 
Glad music round thy household eaves ; 
To him that sound hath sorrow’s tone— 
The stranger’s heart is with his own. 


Thou thinkst thy children’s laughing play 
A lovely sight at fall of day ; 

Then are the stranger’s thoughts opprest— 
His mother’s voice comes o’er his breast, 


Thou thinkst it sweet when friend to friend 
Beneath one roof in prayer we blend; 
Then doth the stranger’s eye grow dim— 
Far, far are those who prayed with him. 


Thy hearth, thy home, thy vintage land— 
The voices of thy kindred band ; 

Oh, midst them all when blest thou art, 
Deal gently with the stranger’s heart! 


[Mrs. Hemans. 





The Wife ef Audubon. 


Mr. Audubon married early, a daughter 
of the Bakewells of England. ‘The fami- 
ly name, so well knuwn in this country, 
is a sufficient proclamation of her proba- 
ble worthiness, to share the fortunes of 
sucha man. But apart from all such ex- 
traneous considerations, her life is the 
best commentary upon, and her sons the 
best illustration of what such a matron 
should be; she shared, with a smiling 
bravery, all the wanderings and necessi- 
ties of her husband. Whether the tem- 
porary occupant of some log or frame 
hovel attached to a trading post of the 
great south-west, where it was necessary 
for the husband to take up his quarters 
in his double capacity of trader and natu- 
ralist ; or as a sharer of honor, regal, so 
far as artistic and scientific appreciation 
could make them, bestowed on him amid 
the imposing luxuries of European life, 
she was always the calm, wise, cheerful 
helper as well as sympathizer. A noble 
relict of that almost exploded school of 
matrons, who recognised the compact of 
marriage as a sacred unification of pur- 
pose as well as life. She doesnot seem- 
ed to have aimed at a higher horior than 
that of being the wife of J. Audubon. In 
this is her greatest glory ; for a common 
woman, with the fears and weakness of 
common character, would soon have 
crushed the beginnings life of his en- 
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thusiasm b neath the weight of vulgar 
cares and apprehension. 

So far from this being the case, she 
appears to have been so entirely identi- 
fied with his suecesses, that it would be 
impossible to separate her from our pleas- 
ing recognition of them. She was his 
resolute companion in many of those long 
journeys he found it necessary to make 
in his earlier days to the far west. She 
crossed the Alleghenies with him on 
horseback, at a time when there existed 
no other facilities for making the jour- 
ney. She shared with him the wayside 
hovel of the mountaineer; laughed with 
iitn over the petty inconveniences of the 
travel, and shared the lovely enthusiasm 
which burst forth, when its accidents 
threw in his way a long coveted or en- 
tirely new specimen. When it became 
necessary for him to sink his Jacob’s 
staff here and there, and to leave her with 
his family amidst strange associations 
for long months together, he could go 
with the calm feeling that, as the favorite 
bird of his own discovery, (the bird of 
Washington,) his eyrie would be safe in 
the jealous strength of his mate, and 
open and warm for him on his return. 

How many a dark hour amidst the 
deep shadows of savage woods has such 
trust made forests luminous with joy to 
him. How many gloomy defiles can 
be passed —how many cold and sud- 
den plunges be endured—how many 
fierce, extravagant exigencies be faced— 
by that deep, abiding assurance which 
feels and knows that there is beyond all 
this a warm meeting place, a true heart to 
welcome, and a home!—Some of the 
most noble unpremeditated expressions 
of tenderness we remember, are to be 
found in his biography of birds, referring 
to the anticipated delight of such re 
unions with his family.—Set. 





— 


Rev. Joun Newton.—The late Rev. 
John Newton, Rector of St. Mary, Wool- 
noth, London, acknowledged in his lot- 
ters how greatly he felt indebted to his 
kind mother for the pains she took with 
him when quite a child, to instill into him 
the principles of religion, particularly her 
storing his memory with many valuable 
pieces, chapters, and portions of Scrip- 
ture, catechism, hymns, and poems. 
These instructions, under God, seem to 
have increased the impressions made by 
other circumstances, though his heart 
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does no! appear to have been effectually 
brought to God the Savior until several 
years afterwards.—SEt. 





Loungers. 


The following story, told of Franklin’s 
mode of treating persons called in those 
days ‘Loungers,’ is worth putting into 
practice occasionally, even in this age 
and generation : 


One fine morning, while Franklin was 
busy preparing his Newspaper for the 
press, a ‘ Lounger’ stepped into the store, 
und spent an hour or more in looking 
over the books, &ce., and finally taking 
one in his hand asked the shop-boy the 
price of it. 

“One dollar!” was the answer. 

“One dollar!” said the ‘ Lounger,’ 
‘can’t you take less than that 1” 

‘No indeed, one dollar is the price.” 

Another hour had nearly passed, when 
the ‘ Lounger’ asked: 

“Js Mr. Franklin at home °’ 

‘Yes, he is in the Printing Office.” 

The shop-boy immediately informed 
Mr. Franklin that a gentleman was in the 
store waiting to see him. Franklin was 
soon behind the counter, when the 
‘Lounger,’ with book in hand, addressed 
him thus: 

“Mr. Franklin, what is the lowest you 
can take for this book ?” 

“One dollar and a quarter,” was the 
ready answer. 

‘One dollar and a quarter! Why, 
your young man asked only a dollar.” 

“True,” said Franklin—“ and I could 
have better afforded to take a dollar then, 
than to have been called out of the of- 
fice.” 

The ‘ Lounger’ seemed surprised, and 
wishing to a the parley of his own ma- 
king said.— 

‘Come, Mr. Franklin, tell me what is 
the lowest you can take for it % 

“ One dollar and a half.” 

“ One dollar and a half! why you of- 
fered it yourself for a dollar and a quar- 
ter.” 

“ Yes,” said Franklin, and I had better 
have taken that price then, than a dollar 
and a half now. 

The ‘Lounger’ paid down the price, 
and went about his business—if he had 
any, and Franklin returned into the Prin- 
ting Office. 





Always show respect to honesty. 
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South American Hastis. § 

? 

This is quite a characteristic scene, ~? most ferocious and dangerous quadruped é 

and one of daily recurrence In ik centile , on this side of the Atlantic, sometimes 5 

of places in the equatorial and other } venturesas near to the habitations of man ° 

warm parts of our continent, among peo- > as he isrepresented in our print; and the > 

ple of Spanish and Portuguese origin. ¢ poor, feeble and timid inhabitants of the | 

The climate, in extensive regions, isso >» warmer regions are not only alarmed by ? 

warm throughout the year, as to render ,; their appearance, but sometimes fall a ‘ 

houses unnecessary, except for shelter in > nrey to their voracity. C 

the rainy esason ; and many of the inha- “ Poor and feeble,” ave epithets too ge- ‘ 

bitants dwell in huts of straw or cane, so > nerally applicable to the inhabitants of 

woven and thatched as to shed the wa- § Southern Africa, though the last we add- } 

ter. They however spend much of their? ed, viz.: “timid,” does not appear to be ¢ 
time in the open air from choice, often so extensively deserved, at least when we | 
swinging, for hours together, in ham- look so far north as Mexico. But why ) 
mocks hung from tie branches of trees, should the natives of a genfal climate and 
a in which they indulge in the indolence, a fertile soil, abounding in the greatest : 


too natural to their situation. 

The cut above represents a native ta- 
king his “ siesta,” or mid-day nap, in that 
manner. Sometimes the annoyance of 
venomous insects compels the family to 
shun not only the house but the ground ; 
and then, climbing trees, they suspend 
their hammocks at the height of ten feet 
or more from ground, regulating the dis- 
tance according to the known habits of 
those tormenting little creatures. Were 
it not for a few objections, of which 
this scourge, is one, which prevails ex- 
tensively, and especially at certain sea- 
sons and in particular situations, it would 
be difficult for the imagination to picture 
circumstances more promising, than 
those spread by nature over vast districts 

of our southern continent. Among the 
animals which we all should choose to 
dispense with, however, none belonging 
to the insect tribe are to be counted as 
the most omuengig The jaguar, the 
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natural riches, above and below the sur- 
face, be a poor and feeble race? Ah, if 
our countrymen duly appreciated the 
blessings they enjoy, under the kind Pro- 
vidence of God, in possessing a country 
whose soil and climate imperiously re- 
quire incessant labor and assiduous fore- 
thought and care, to enable its occupants 
even to live ; they would perhaps more 
cheerfully avail themselves of the nume- 
rous advantages within their reach, for 
becoming far more truly great and hap- 
py than they have ever been. 

Horrors or War.—A letter from Sal- 
tillo, says: “ Weare now encamped: the 
place (Buena Vista,) is very disagreea- 
ble, as the Mexican dead are but half bu- 
ried. Anywhere upon the battle-field 
you can see their arms and feet, and, in 
many instances, their noses and chins, 
sticking out of the earth, which has been 





very sparsely thrown over them. | 
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But few books, as we have more than 
once remarked, are placed in the hands 
of the common people in Romish coun- 
tries; and these inculcate, in the most 
emphatic manner, the duty of solitary 
life. The monastery and the nunnery 
are described as the places where alone 
the young can be safe from the dange- 
rous allurements of the world ; and those 
who inhabit them are declared to be pure, 
holy and happy. As monks and nuns, 
however, are usually not at liberty to 
leave their convents, or at least would 
be regarded with abhorrence if they 
should return to society, they are per- 
haps generally ranked below hermits, 
whose solitary lives are supposed to be 
not less painful, and more voluntary. 
Being also solitary individuals, all the in- 
terest felt for the hermitage is fixed upon 
the single hermit. And to excite this in- 
terest great exertions are often made. 
‘Tales are circulated of austerities practi- 
sed in the little chapel, cave or grotto, 
which is seen or described on the neigh- 
boring hills; hints are given that the he - 
mit is of a noble family, or a man who 
has renounced the cares of state or im- 
mense possessions; and he Is often re- 
ported to have wrought miracles or en- 
joyed visits from angels. He is usually 
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A HERMITAGE. 


regarded as in some way a particular 
friend of the guardian saint of the city or 
village; and as having directly or indi- 
rectly some power over the people, and 
being able to confer personal benefits. 
At first, perhaps, the poor hermit re- 
ceives but little notice, and may be expo- 
sed to contempt; and when some few 
compassionate or superstitious neigh- 
bors or passers-by begin to bestow gifts 
upon him, the monks, nuns or priests, 
who have before received their contribu- 
tions or their superior reverence, may 
discountenance the new comer, and give 
out their own stories respecting his his- 
tory or character. Or it may be that the 
hermitage has been occupied at the di- 
rection of a neighbouring monastery or 
bishop; and perhaps his only opposers 
are the inhabitants of another convent, or 
some second ecclesiastic. But, whatever 
be the case, the- hermit has a plain and 
simple course to pursue. At all hours 
when he is liable to observation, he may 
be seen kneeling before a crucifix, with 
his back to the world, at the farther end 
of his grotto, cave or chapel, the front of 
which is usually darkened, while light 
comes down upon the other extremity. 
He stands perhaps at his little door, with 
a money-box in his hand, at the hours or 
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days when a concourse is to be expect- 
ed, on the way to market or to mass; 
and rattles a few coins within, asking 
charity for “the souls in purgatory,” 
whose sufferings are represented ina hor- 
rible daub with brigk-dust and charcoal, 
on a rag of canvass above his head. 
Time rolls on, and, in one case out of ten 
or twenty perhaps, the hermit gradually 
acquires a character for peculiar sancti- 
ty, and receives contributions from the 
people, engrossing a portion of what, in 
our country, is devoted to schools, and 
the purchase of those attendants and 
means of civilisation and refinement, 
which bless our habitations, and which 
we would gladly see in theirs, such as 
furniture, books and especially the Word 
of God. 

St. Rosalie is an example of a hermi- 
tess, regarded with extreme respect and 
treated with the highest distinction. She 
is called the patroness of Palermo, the 
chief city of Sicily ; and her anniversary 
is celebrated through several successive 
days by immense processions and the 
display of illuminations, theatres, &c., till 
the people seem as if transported with a 
childish delirium. 

We translate the following description 
of one of the innumerable European her- 
mitages from the Magazin Pittoresque. 

The Hermitage of Friburg.—This wild 
scene is found on the right bank of the 
river Sane, about a league from Friburg, 
on the way to Berne. ‘The rocks rise to 
the height of 3 or 400 feet, with a thick 
wood onthe top. About the year 1680 
one of those misguided enthusiasts, call- 
ed hermits, so common for ages in Eu- 
rope, because so much eucouraged by 
Rome, and often so weil paid by the su- 
perstitious populace, crept to a spot al- 
most inaccessible, dug a hole barely large 
enough to contain his body, and lived se- 
veral years what is called a life of sanc- 
tity and extraordinary merit. He hada 
successor named Jean Dupré, who, with 
the help of his ‘valet,’ (an uncommon 
companion for a hermit,) labored at ex- 
cavation for twenty-five years, until he 
had hollowed out a subterranean convent. 


Visiters now find entrance by a large 
cavern, which leads into another, where 
is a spring of water. ‘Then, mounting se- 
veral steps, you arrive at the church, 
which is 63 feet by 36, and 22 in height. 
A steeple rises 70 feet above the rock. 
The refectory is small, being designed 
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only for one man; but a saloon leading 
to it, is 44 feet long and 54 wide. The 
kitchen has a chimney 90 feet in length, 
probably the work of months. Beyond 
is the great hall, $93 feet in length, with 
windows, looking down upon the river. 
Two other halls measure together 54 ft., 
and there is a little gardenfor vegetables 
and flowers dug out of the rock. 

The hermit was drowned one day in 
1708, while assisting some visitors to 
cross the stream below. 

Tae S.rrrery Em-vagee of the most 
valuable barks is a well known article in 
our country, the Slippery Elm, Ulmus 
Fulva. All our Apothecaries keep it, 
both the flower and the bark. It is gen- 
erally called Slippery Elm, Red Elm, or 
Rough-leaved Elm. It is indigenous to 
our country, and what is remarkable, yet 
but little known, it contains a great 
amount of human nourishment. It is me- 
dicinal also. It is an excellent substitute 
for water, and you can carry it in your 
waistcoat pocket sufficient to svbsist 
upon for ten days! The shipwrecked 
sailor, the soldier in Mexico, and the tra- 
veller on the Prairies should never be 
without it. It always mitigates hunger, 
and is nourishment and drink. Let no 
ship go to sea without it, no traveller fail 
to have it wiih him, no army march 
without it.—SEx. 








CURE FOR THE BITE OF A RATTLESNAKE. 
— The most simple and convenient reme- 
dy, says a correspondent of the Macon 
Messenger, I have heard of was alum. A 
piece of the size of a hickory nut, dissol- 
ved in water, drank or chewed and swal- 
lowed, is sufficient. I have good autho- 
rity for saying it has been tried many 
times, on men and dogs, and that they 
have invariably recovered. I know of 
some planters whose hands are exposed 
to be bitten by rattlesnakes, who always 
have themselves provided with it in their 
pockets, and they have several times 
found use for it. We have no doubt of 
its efficacy.—SeE. 





The Pope, emulous of military distine- 
tion, perhaps, has, at his own request, 
been elected the Colonel of a Regiment 
of the Roman Civic Guard. 

Out of 60,000 persons who made the 
last pilgrimage to Mecca, 20,000 had 
died of the Cholera. 
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Condition of the Chinese. 


‘‘We took the mission-boat at Amoy, 
which is a Chinese sail-boat, owned by us 
in common, and fitted up with a cabin 
and other conveniences for health and 
missionary excursions. In this we pro- 
ceeded to the north point of the island, 
where we landed and went among the 
villages in the district of Ko-nai. The 
first day we visited all the villages in that 
district, eight in number, and passed the 
night quietly in our boat, which was an- 
chored near the shore. The second day 
we also visited eight villages, and slept 
in the boat’s cabin at Chleng-theh, a vil- 
lage containing about three thousand in- 
habitants. The third day we preached 
at seven villages and in the evening re- 
turned to the boat for rest. ‘The fourth 
day was Saturday, and the population so 
thick and so anxious to hear us, that we 
regretted to leave; but Sabbath duties 
made our return necessary. We went 
through nine villages, and then set sail 
for Amoy, which we reached at sunset, 
having passed over a sea-coast region of 
nine miles, and visi'ed thirty-two villages. 

“In several of the villages which we 
visited the second day, we found none 
but old men, women and children. All 
the young meu who were able to bear 
arms, had gone out to battle; and ever 
and anon the report of guns and the shouts 
of the victors apprised us that the work 
of death and destruction was going for- 
ward. A civil war had just broken out, 
and the whole region was in a high state 
of excilement. ‘Two of the most power- 
ful surnames on the island combined 
against all the other surnames scattered 
abroad in every place. This caused vil- 
lages in close proximity to be arrayed 
against each other; and a man’s nearest 
neighbours became his bitterest foes. 

‘This outbreak has occurred at a most 
unfavorable period. It is the time of the 
latter harvest, when al] able bodied men 
are required for gathering in the products 
of the soil. We-saw many in the fields, 
spending all their strength in collecting 
potatoes and ground nuts, while others 
were keeping guard, and protecting them 
from the depredations of their enemies. 
While talking toa few persons at one 
village, three slugs fell hear me; and 
presently intelligence was brought that 
one of the combatants had been mortally 
wounded. ‘The aged father of the young 
man ran about in great distress, crying 
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out, with tears, “ What is to be done? 
What is to be done?” The expenses of 
the war are paid by subscription, and all 
the money that can possibly be raised, is 
required for powder and balls, and also 
for sacrifices to the gods, whose aid and 
protection are implored by special obla- 
tions and unusual rites. In several pla- 
ces we observed the people engaged in 
religious ceremonies and idolatrous wor- 
ship ; while crowds of old men and boys 
collected together to enjoy the sport and 
feast on the offerings. The state of hos- 
tility is of long standing, it having origi- 
nated in an old quarrel about the right to 
a well. 

These village wars are of frequent oc- 
currence in Fuh-kien province, and are 
suffered to go on without much interfe- 
rence on the part of the proper authori- 
ties. It is said that measures have been 
taken to stop the present conflict, but have 
proved ineffectual. ‘lhe truth is, the go- 
vernment of China is the most inefficient 
in the world. It may be said that no 
country is more governed, and yet less 
governed than this same celestial empire. 

We frequently found ourselves in the 
midst of a battle, and made it a point to 
see and exhort both the hostile parties 
to desist. They acknowledged the truth 
of our reasoning and the wickedness of 
their course, but they said that matters 
had now become so involved and intri- 
cate that the only way of settlement was 
by brute force. The state of feeling is 
such that, although the mandarins should 
succeed in putting a stop to the present 
combat, the smallest provocation, on 
either side, would be taken asa call to 
renewed warand bloodshed. Such isthe 
condition of the country. 


I must add a few words concerning our 
reception by the people. This was in the 
highest degree flattering. Immediately 
on our entering a village, they flocked 
around us in great numbers, heard our 
message, and received our books. The 
population was so friend!y and intent on 
listening to our .warnings, that we pro- 
longed our stay to double the time we in- 
tended when we left home. Several had 
been to see us at our chapels in the city, 
and had some knowledge of our object 
and the doctrires of the cross. 

The plan we adopted on arriving at a 
village, was to seek out a good place for 
exhorting the people. 
times an Open square, sometimes an idol 
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temple, and oftener still the ancestral ball. 
After our object was fully made known, 
we inquired for the old men, the school- 
masters, and other persons of influence. 
These we made it a point to visit for spe- 
cial conversation, supplying them with 
gospels and tracts. ‘The best attention 
was given to all we said. Wer did not 
hear one unkind word, nor see one un- 
kind look. ‘lhe most unpleasant truths 
and rebukes were received in the kindest 
manner. Svcveral times I addressed andi- 
ences as solemn and attentive as | ever 
spoke to in America. At other times the 


‘chief source of disturbance arose from 


the expressions of audible assent, and 
cries of “ good,” “ right,” “ reasonable,” 
“true,” correct,” from all parts of an 
immense auditory. Part of the last day’s 
route included some villages which | vis- 
ited last year. On seeing and hearing 
me again, several declared that they 
would reform; that their idols should be 
banished; and that, should my visit be 
repeated another year, great changes 
would be observed among the people. As 
a farther instance of friendly feeling and 
good will, | might mention the anxiety of 
these poor villagers to show us hospital- 
ity. ‘Tea was provided for us; and we 
were repeatedly urged to take our meals 
with them, and spend the night in their 
houses. It was with difficulty that we 
could break Joose from the urgent kind- 
ness and respectful invitations of many 
whom we met with.—Leiter from Mr. 
Pohiman. 





Mexican Ladies 


The following extract from a letter of 
George W. Hughes, Captain of the ‘Topo- 
graphical Engineers will interest som 
of our readers :— 

“The women are rather under what 
we regard the medium size, slight ia fig- 
ure, well formed and graceful ; and while 
few are beautiful, many of them while 
young are good looking and agreeable. 
Their hands and feet are small, with well 
turned. ancles. They have _ generally 
white teeth, good mouths, magnificent 
black eyes, and glossy black hair, in the 
dressing of which they daily bestow much 
pains. They appear to be amiable and 
kind-hearted, and are said to make good 
wives and mothers. ‘They are cleanly in 
their habits, for most of the towns and ha- 
ciendus being situated on _ running 
streams, they have every advantage for 


—————— 


bathing, of which they avail themselves 
most liberally, without encumbering 
themse!ves with much superfluous cloth- 
ing. ‘Their usual dress consists of thin 
slippers, without stockings, a cloth peti- 
coat usually red, and a chemise, which 
exposes more of the person than is, in 
most countries considered to be consis- 
tent with a due regard to modesty ; 
but this is the custom of the country, and 
I am not disposed to criticise it. With 
a rosary around the neck, and gold ear- 
rings, and you have the female costume 
complete. When they go abroad the 
‘rebosa’ is generally worn, either over 
the head, concealing the greater portion 
of the face, or over the shoulders like a 
shawl. Jt is worn by all Mexican wo- 
men, its quality depending on the condi- 
tion of the wearer. ‘To their ordinary 
domestic duties they add the weaving of 
‘rebosas’ and ‘ blankets.’ ‘The latter are 
worn by them, as an outer covering, and 
is literally ‘a bed by night, a garment all 
the day.’ Many of them are of fine tex- 
ture, and of great beauty of figure and 
color. ‘Their prices vary from $3 to $75, 
and even to $100. Many of the better 
class of females are well educated and 
accomplished ladies, who would grace the 
saloons of the most polished capitals. 


The wealthier class live in a style of 
great luxury, and I have seldom partaken 
of more elegant and sumptous entertain- 
ments than at their hospitable boards. 
The service of china and silver are beau- 
tiful and rich, the courses follow each oth. 
er in rapid succession, and the table 
groans with the profusion of meats, fruits, 
confectionary and wines piled upon it. A 
gentleman whose curiosity induced him 
to count the courses ata dinner, assured 
me that they exceedec twenty in number. 





ArcuBisHopric oF Mexico.—Qn the 
church property in the federal state of 
Mexico, $4,750,000 ; Queretaro, $200,- 
000 ; San Luis, 10,000; Vera Cruz, 40,- 
000. Bishopric of Puebla.—Puebla and 
Tlaxcala, 1,250,000; Vera Cruz, 750,000. 
—-Bishopric of Guadalajara.—Jalisco, 
675,000; Zacatecas, 500,000; Aguas, 
Calientes, 25,000; San Luis, $50,000. 
Bishopric of Michoacan — Michoacan, 
300,000; Guanajuato, 400,000; San 
Luis, 150,000. Bishopric of Oajaca, 500,- 
000. Bishopric of Durango, 400,000. 
Total, $10,000,000.—Sex. 
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The Zanaida Dove. 
Audubon, in his biography of birds, tells 


a very interesting tale about a pirate who 
was reformed through the agency of this 
little bird. We must give the story in 
the words of the naturalist : 

“A man who had been a pirate, as- 
sured me that several times, while at cer- 
tain wells dug in the burning shelly sand 
of a well known key, which must here be 
nameless, the soft and melancholy cry of 
the doves awoke in his breast feclings 
which long slumbered, melted his heart 
to repentance, and caused him to linger 
at the spot ina state of mirid, which he 
only, who compares the wretchedness 
within him with the happiness of former 
innocence, can truly feel. He never left 
the place without increased fears of fury, 
associated as he was, I believe by force, 
with a band of the most desperate villains 
that ever annoyed the navigation of the 
Florida coast. So moved was he by the 
notes of any bird, and especially by those 
of the dove, the only soothing sound he 
ever heard during his life of horrors, and 
through these plaintive notes, and them 
alone, he was induced to escape from his 
vessel, abandon his turbulent companions, 
and return to a family deploring his ab- 
sence. After paying a visit to those 
wells, and listening once more to the coo- 
ing of the Zanaida dove, he poured out 
his soul in supplication for mercy, and 
once more became what Pope declared 
to be ‘the noblest work of God,’ an ho- 
nest man. His escape was effected 
amidst difficulties and danger; but no 
danger seemed to be comparable with that 
of living in violation of human and divine 
laws; and now he lives in the midst of 


his family and friends.’ 





JEFFERSON’s Opinion oF War.—“ Ne- 
ver was so much false arithmetic em- 
ployed on any subject, as that which has 
been employed to persuade nations that 
it is their interest to go to war. Were 
the money which it has cost to gain, at 
the close of a long war, a little town, or 
a little territory, the right to cut wood 
here, or to catch fish there, expended in 
improving what they already possess, in 
making roads, opening rivers, building 
ports, improving the arts, and finding em- 
ployment for their idle poor, it would ren- 
der them much stronger, much wealthier 


and happier. This I hope will be our 
wisdom.” —SE . 


: 
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DirFERENT LENGTH OF THE FINGERS.— 
The difference in the length of the fin- 
gers serves a thousand purposes, adapt- 
ing the hand and fingers, as in holding a 
rod, a switch, a sword, a hammer, a pen 
or pencil, engraving tool, &c., in all of 
which a seeure hold and freedom of mo- 
tion are admirably combined. Nothing 
is more remarkable, as forming a part of 
the prospective designs to prepare an in- 
strument fitted for the various uses of 
the human hand, than the manner in 
which the delicate and moving apparatus 
of the palm and fingers is guarded. ‘The 
power with which the hand grasps, as 
when a sailor lays hold to raise his body 
to the rigging, would be great for the 
texture of mere tendons, nerves, and ves- 
sels; they would be crushed, were not 
every part that bears the pressure defen- 
ded with a cushion of fat, as elastic as 
that which we have described i in the foot 
of the horse and the camel. To add to 
this purely passive defence, there is a 
muscle which runs across the palm, and 
more especially supports the cushion on 
the inner edge. It is the muscle which, 
raising the edge of the palm, adapts it to 
lave water, forming the cud of Diogenes, 
—SEL. 





EpucaTion 1N Evropet.—The earliest 
universities founded were those of 
Prague and Vienna, in 1348 and 1365.: 
The latest those of Berlin and Bonn, in 
1810 and 1818. Goettingen was founded 
in 1734. Of this number 6 belongs to 
Prussia, 3 to Bavaria, 2 to the Austrian 
States, 2 to the Grand Duchy of Baden, 
2 to the electorate of Hesse Cassel. and 
one to each of the following States: 
Saxony, Wurtemberg, Denmark, Hano- 
ver, the Grand Duchies of Mecklenburg, 
Schweiren and Saxe Weimer, and Ger- 
man Switzerland. At the present day 
those Universities number about 1,055 
professors, and 15,766 students.—-SEL. 





There are some men, whose enemies 
are to be pitied much, and their ‘ friends’ 
more. 

There are some persons whose erudi- 
tion so much outweighs their observation, 
and who have read so much, and reflect- 
ed so little, that they will not hazard the 
most familiar truism, or common-place 
allegation, without bolstering up their 
rickety judgments in the swaddling bands 
of antiquity, their doating nurse and pre-— 
ceptress.— Lacon. 
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Instructions on Collecting, &c. 
(Continued from page 446.) 


Before closing the box, care should be 
taken to water the earth well, but not too 
much, 

It should then be hermetically sealed, and 
not opened during the voyage. It should 
be kept on the open deck, and if the glasses 
are broken, they should be immediately 
replaced ; ifthere are holes in the wood, 
they should be puttied. 

‘he box should never be put below ex- 
cept it contains tropic plants and the cold 
extreme. For light frosts, a cloth is suffi- 
cient, and they should have all the sun pos. 
sible. 

The best time for sending plants to 
France is between April and October. 

Seeds should also be sent. 

A great nnmber of seeds keep for a year 
and more, if gathered ripe and kept dry. 
Seeds are ripe when they fall off, or when 
the fruits that enclose them open. But 
seeds apparently dry, often contain a great 
quantity of water, which would mould 
them, if put up in that state. They should 
be dried by the sun in the open air several 
days before packing, especially berries and 
pulpy fruits They should be pressed and 
dried in the sun or in brown paper, like 
plants prepared for herbals. 

The best way of keeping them, in a long 
voyage, is todry them perfectly, wrap them 
in thick paper, and put them in thick bags 
hung in a dry and airy place. 

‘There are seeds especially those that con- 
tain oily matter, that must be germinated on 
the voyage. 

The best way of sending these seeds is 
to sow them in the glass cases described, 
either among other plants, or in special 
boxes of smaller size ; but common boxes 
or barrels will do, if there are no glass 
boxes, well filled with earth. The seeds 
should be put in light earth a little damp, 
or in dust of decayed wood. | 

Care should be taken to keep the box 
dry, and beyond the reach of salt water, 
which always kills plants and seeds. 

All the plants should be labelled. The 
numbers should correspond with a cata- 
logue which should declare for each plani : 
1. The country from which it comes. 2. 
The kind of soil where it grows, such as 
woods, rocks, meadows, marshes, etc. 3. 
An approximation to the height of the place, 
if it comes from a mountainous country, s0 
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as to distinguish the plants of the tropics, 
and the temperate and frigid zones. 4. The 
common name of the plant, either among 
the Europeans established in the country 
or the natives. 5. Its uses, its characteris- 
tics, and the color of its flowers. 

We will specify some families and kinds 
whose absence in our collection of living 
plants we regret. These are: 

1. Those which grow alike in the tropi- 
cal regions of the old ard new continent : 

The Rhizophorees (mangliers and pale- 
tuviers) chailletiees, connaracies, burmania- 
cees, xyridees, Eriocolons, Podostemees, the 
loranthus parasites, lardizabalees. _Pistias. 
Among the Ferns, Gleichenias, 'Trocho- 
manes, Hymenophyllum, schizea, Danaea, 
Angiopteris, Salvinia and Azolla. 

2. In Asia: 


Dipterocarpiees, acquilarinees (aloes or 
eagle-wood), Apostasiees, Guetrum (gue- 
mon of Mollucca), the nipa, a kind of Palm 
tree. 


Dry vegetables or vegetables preserved 
in aicohol.—'T hese collections contains: 

1, Herbals or plants dried in leaves of 
paper. 

2. Fruits and preserved seeds, either dry 
or in alcohol. 

3. Pulpy flowers also preserved in li- 
quor. 

4, Portions of roots, trunks and samples 
of wood. 

5. Different products of the vegetable 
kingdom, such as flax, starch, gums, resins, 
dyestuffs, substances employed in the medi- 
cine or the arts, 

6. Samples relative to anatomy and veg- 
etable physiology. 

The care necessary to enrich these col- 
lections is generally less than for those re- 
quired for zoology. 

Herbals and collections of fruits and flow- 
ers. - Samples in buds, flowers and fruits of 
plants intended for herbals, should be col- 
lected when the plant is small, and general- 
ly when it is of a size to be kept in a leaf 
of paper by folding. It should be taken 
with the root; when it is larger, it should 
he cut in pieces of from 16 to 18 inches. Or 
the great herbaceous plants, whose leaves 
vary often at different heights on the trunk, 
the base of the stalk with the leaves that 
support it should be preserved, and branch- 
es with flowers and leaves. A layer, of se 
veral leaves of brown paper, is placed alter- 
nately with a sample of a plant, or several, 
if they are small and can be spread on the 
paper without touching. Thena new layer 
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of paper, then a new sample, and so on. 
When the packet has much thickness, it 
should be pressed between two pieces of 
pasteboard by means of cords or girths 
and a buckle. The pressure should be mo- 
derate, enough to prevent the plants from 
wrinkling, but not enough to change their 
shapes, or crush their tissue by flattening 
them too much. The parcels, to dry well, 
should be placed on a dry board; or better 
hung up, so that the boards be in a vertical 
position. It is well to change several times 
the layers of paper; first, soon after the 
drying has commenced. 

Watery plants, such as bulbs, orchides, 
etc., continue green in herbals several 
months after they are placed in them. It 
is well to plunge them in boiling water for 
one minute, or still better, to put them in 
alcohol for a couple of hours; then they 
should be taken out and placed between 
leaves of brown paper, where they dry easi- 
ly, as the action of boiling water or alcohol 
has destroyed.the life of the plant. 

Those great marine plants, commonly 
known by the name of sea-weed, should be 
dried by hanging them in the shade, in the 
open air, without pressing them in paper ; 
they should, afterwards, be put in paper 
bags, with a label of the place where they 
were collected and their color when fresh. 

However the collections we have spoken 
of are made, a label should be attached to 
each of the specimens indicating: 

1. The place where the plant was found, 
and if the place is little known, its position 
with relation to one that is. 

2. ‘The time of the gathering of the spe- 
cimens, whether in flower or fruit. 

3. The name the plant bears, taking care 
to have it repeated several times, and its 
meaning should be added, whenever it is 
known. 

4. ‘The uses of the plant in domestic 
economy, the arts or medicine. 

5. The color of the different parts and 
particularly that of the flower, its odor, the 
consistence of the fruit, and the manner it 
opens, when ripe ; in fine, all the phenom- 
ena relative to the plant. 

6. The size, direction and consistence of 
the plant. If it is a tree of some size, and 
if the traveller can sketch, it would be well 
to give a drawing. 

7. Numbers should be written on the se- 
parate samples of the fruits, seeds, flowers, 
or wood of the same plant. 

If the traveller can measure, or knows 
the height above the sea of the regions he 
travels over, he should add tothe note rela- 
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tive to each plant astatement of the height 
where it was found ; the exact height is not 
necessary. If he does not know the height, 
the omission can be partially remedied by 
the most remarkable and abundant vegeta- 
bles that grow around. 

[On mountains, each species of plants on- 
ly grows to a determined height, travellers 
can therefore notice the most remarkable of 
them either by their shape, size or their 
abundance, indicating them by their names 
or by figure ; and point out by lines where 
these species cease growing, adding a cer- 
tain number of zones and indicating the 
zone in which each plant grows.] 

Dry fruits should be sent in boxes, with a 
label and number corresponding to that of 
the branch of the plant, in the herbal, to 
which they belong. All the dry fruits, of 
too large size to be well preserved in her- 
bals, should be collected separately, the 
ripest chosen, dried carefully and wrapped 
in p@per. 

Pulpy fruits should be sent in weak al- 
cohol. 

It is desirable that flowers too delicate or 
too pulpy to be easily analysed when dry, 
should be also sent in flasks of weak alco- 
hol, or acetic acid, muc® we.kened with 
water. 

If there is neither vial nor alcohol, the 
flowers may be dried in the air without 
ras: and then folded in paper and la- 

elled ; care should be taken to put them 
up, so that there may be no danger of press- 
ure. 

Entire specimens in flower and fruit, of 
parasites with their roots and the root in 
which they are imbedded should be preser- 
ved in alcohol, or vinegar, or salt water. 

Herbals and fruits, when perfectly dry, 
should be put in tin, or at least, well pain- 
ted boxes, so as to be beyond the reach of 
mice or insects, 

If there is time the specimens should be 
preserved by plunging the dry plant in al- 
coholic solution of corrosive sublimate. 

If the plants are fumigated with sulphur, 
they will be preserved from insects for a 
long time. Among those sent, there will be 
many we have received before; but they 
will not be useless. 

Plants preserved in herbals, which we 
already possess, will be employed in form- 
ing special herbals for different countries, 
very useful for the study of botanical geog- 
raphy and to facilitate the researches of tra- 
vellers, either by making exchanges with 
foreign museums, or to enrich the principal 
museum ofthe departments. [ Continued. 
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Washington. 

Few columns rose when Rome was free 

To mark her patriots’ last repose; 
When she outlived her liberty, 

‘The Emperors’ mausoleums rose , 
And Trajan’s shaft was rear’d at las 
When treedom from the Tiber passed. 


«“ Better than Trajan” lowly lies, 
By broad Potomae’s silent shore, 
Hallowing the green declivities 
With glory, now and evermore : 
Art to his fame no aid hath lent— 
His country is his monument.—SEt. 





The Dying Wife to her Husbana. 


Thou’lt ever cherish, dearest, in thy memo- 
ry, the tone 

Of her the dearly loved one you so fondly call 
your own ; 

Remember, oh remember, each fond look and 
playful sign, 

And never let the image fade of her who once 
was thine. 


Remember, oh remember, those joyous times 
now past, 

When all was fair and beautiful, and far too 
bright to last, 

Think often, oh, think often, of the pleasures 
that have fled, 

And never cease to think of her, your own, 
yet early dead, 


Think often, oh, think often, of the cool and 
shady grove, . 

Where when the twilight deepened we lin- 
gered oft, to rove, 

Where ‘neath the spreading pine trees you 
told me of your love, 

Then when sort twilight deepens, think of her 
who is above. 


Think of all the pleasant hours that we to- 
gether spent, 

Think of them though sadly, with mourn- 
ful memories blent,— 

Remember, oh, remember, when love for us 
was wreathing 

His fancies bright, and over all his joyousness 
was breathing. 


But still don’t quite torget me love, but some- 
times think of me, 

And in my spirit frm my love, I oft will vi- 
sit thee; 

When the soft deep’ning twilight casts sha- 
dows on the ground, 

Then dearest, I will hover near when all is 
still around. 


Now, dearest, 1 am weary, let me lean upon 
thy breast, 


Let me once more my aching head upon thy 
bosom rest 
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And dearest, thou wilt visit the spot where | 
am laid— 

Farewell, my own, my dearest, lay me ’neath 
the willow’s shade. [Salem Repos. 





Watch, and say, if thou canst, how the 
smallest leaf starts into life. The favor 
of the Almighty is there. Without him 
there could be no life. But how he acts 
upon the leaf, or how upon the soul that 
comprehends him not, we may not know. 
It is a mystery in either case.—SeE . 





Short French Phrases, appropsiate to the 
season..—Selected for Dwight’s Am. Maga. 
by a young student of French. 


1. Il fait bien chaud. 

2. Le gazon, et les fleurs sont tout brilés. 

3. Heureusement nous avous des bons [fruits 
pour nous rafraichir. 

4. Voici des abricots, des prunes, des figues, 
et des melons, 


5. Les poires, et les péches vont bientét 
murir. 


§. Il y a long temps qu’il n’est tombé une 
goutte de pluie. 
7. Elle viendrait fort 4 propos maintenant. 


_ 8. Ne manquez pas d’arroser ce soir votre 
jardin. 


Translation of French Proverbs, &c., p. 448. 


26. The infinite is everywhere : the finite 
is only apparently finite. What is called so 
is only an infinite in the latent state. 

27. To love, is to be happy: to hate is to 
be miserable. Let us add always love to it- 
self, and substract hatred: and behold, we 
have all the arithmetic of happiness. — 





Translation of Italian Maazims, Proverbs, 
§c. p. 443.—1. The writers who have not the 
power to write books, are those who almost 
always succeed incriticism. From weak und 
insipid wine is made excellent vinegar. 

2. A had philosopher is worse than an 
idiot. ‘The Jatter, by not reasoning, leaves the 
errors which are here: the former, by false 
reasoning, increases the number 
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